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examined the problem of poverty in the light of a knowledge
of commercial developments and administrative improvements.
Religion played little or no part in their calculations. The
problem seemed to them merely one of first-class secular im-
portance. They rightly fastened on the able-bodied, workless
poor as the crux of the situation and aimed at perfecting an
organization which would enable them to shift for themselves.
It was, indeed, not so much poor relief as instruction in the
doctrine and practice of self-help at which they aimed. The
training of children in useful occupations, the setting up of
labour exchanges, the provision of stock for beginners in trade,
all these were included in the schemes which they proposed.
But already a suspicion had entered their minds that the hearts
of the poor were very evil. It was not enough to provide incen-
tives to industry. Deterrents to idleness must also be devised.
It was here, rather than in their more constructive schemes,
that the liberal reformers were building for the future. In this
connexion they stressed the importance of Houses of Correction
where the stubborn poor were to remain, 'in hard work and
hard lodging3, till they promised amendment. They proposed
to check vagrancy by confining vagrants in London Houses of
Correction, or sending to the galleys and plantations those who
lived at a distance of more than thirty miles from the capital.
In the writings of the most humanitarian of these reformers
there appear clear traces of a ruthless attitude towards the
less tractable poor. Hartlib had no mercy for the 'obstinate,
ungodly poor4, and declared that the Biblical injunction of fihe
that will not work neither shall he eat5 showed that religion and
wise policy were in agreement on this point. Another writer
advocated starvation as the best means of forcing men to work,
and the author of a pamphlet called The Office and Duty of Church-
wardens declared that the House of Correction with its hard
work and severe punishments was too enviable a fate for the
incorrigible idler.

Official policy was not uninfluenced by the spirit of construc-
tive reform. From 1645 until the end of the Interregnum, a
continuous stream of parliamentary resolutions, the setting up
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